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The shapes of beasts upon them . . ,
. . . their transformations
Were never for a piece of beauty rarer.
Miranda might call Ferdinand
A thing divine; for nothing natural
I ever saw so noble.
And Miranda to Ferdinand is a goddess upon whom music
attends. Throughout these plays the heroes and heroines,
whether or not they have suffered loss of royalty, take on 'a
more than mortal seeming'. If in the tragedies the leading
characters be kings, princes, leaders of state who show in
the course of the play a certain and frail mortality, in these
last plays the heroes and heroines are princes and princesses
who, whether or not they bear the robes of royalty, are royal;
who in poverty and suffering take on a divine bearing, and, so
far from suffering death and disaster, are given at the close the
full attributes of royalty. But in the reading of them it is the
perfect beauty of these men and women in contrast to all
others, not thek mere royalty in contrast to the humble condition
of all others, which occupies the eye of imagination. The
external royalty is seen as an inadequate symbol to a superlative
spiritual beauty. Of them all, whether or not aware of high
descent, whether or not they have lost their kingly standing,
it is true that
they are worthy
To inlay heaven with stars.
In Pericles everything turns on the restoration of Marina to
Pericles; without that there is a complete desolation. But in
Cymbettne, in The Winter's Tale, in The Tempest, we should be
content if Imogen can be with Posthumous; content if Florizel
remains a shepherd with Perdita; content if Alonso had indeed
suffered his sea-change and Ferdinand be left, though in
poverty, with Miranda. Thus we see that the myth of royalty,
though it is retained, is no longer the adequate conveyance